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ABSTRACT 



PROBLEM 

The main problem was as follows: to teach phonics skills 
Including vowel sounds and generalizations to one group of tenth 
graders and to teach phonics skills including only consonants to 
another group of tenth graders and to analyze the results of pre- 
tests and post-tests administered for significant differences in 
phonics knowledge and reading comprehension. 

A secondary problem was to correlate the results of the pre- 
tests and the post-tests with standardized reading comprehension 
scores and I. Q. scores. 

PROCEDURES 

One group was given 30 daily sessions of instruction in 
vowel and consonant sounds and generalizations by the investigator 
during the students’ regular English classes. During the same 
period another group received instruction in consonants only with 

no direct teaching of vowels- 

Three phonics tests served as pre-tests and post-tests. 
They were the Comprehensive Group Dia gnogtic_Pho nics Invent o r y, 
sections of the "Phonics Mastery'' test in the Bo tel Readin g 
In ventory, and the Fry Brief Individua l Phonics Survey Two 
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selections from the Rea cling At tainm cntJSy s to rm , with the cloze 
technique applied, served as pre-tests and post-tests for reading 
comprehension. The pre-test and post-test results were cor- 
related with reading comprehension scores on the Gates I M^imtie 
Reading Survey. Form E2M , and with I. Q. scores on the He nm on- 
Nclson Test of Mental Ability. 



RESULTS 

The following results were obtained: 

1 There were no significant differences between the vowel 
group and the consonant only group in any of the measuring instru- 
ments, either for total tests or any vowel and consonant sub-tests. 

2. Gains were made by both groups in all total tests and in 
total vowels and total consonants on all three phonics tests, but all 
gains were very slight and could not be attributed to the •training. 

3. The consonant only group showed no significant gams 
in consonants compared to the vowel group even though the former 

group received instruction in consonants only. 

4. Both groups generally did better in consonants than in 

vowels (on percentage of correct responses) on pre-tests and post 



5. Both groups scored best in correct responses on the 



tests. 



CGDPI. 

6. Both groups scored lowest in correct responses on the 
Fry Phonics Inventory . 

7. Both groups had difficulty with the cloze comprehension 

tests. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The investigator does not believe that the teaching Of phonic, 
has validity for retarded high school age readers who are black. 

Lack of growth for both groups could be attributed to the 
length of the study, the nature of the tests, and the characteristics 

the population. 







CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this study was to see if teaching phonics with- 
out vowels is better than teaching complete phonic^ One group of 
retarded readers received phonics instruction in all vowel and con- 
sonant sounds and generalizations; a second group received instruc- 
tion in consonants only. The subjects were receiving remedial in- 
struction in corrective reading classes. The rationale mr using a 
remedial situation follows. 

Rationale 

A group of retarded readers on third grade level and beyond 
has already been exposed to the teaching of vowel Sounds and gener- 
alizations in the usual fashion. As shown by their functional levels 
and phonics testing, however, they have not usually mastered tins 

phase of word analysis technique. 

Attempting this study m a normal first or Second to rade 
situation would have been fruitless. It might be expected that, 
given a normal first or second grade group, the group taught 
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vowel generalizations will demonstrate proficiency in vowel recog- 
nition oil p] ionic s post-testing and the group not taught vowels will 
not evidence a knowledge of vowel generalizations. 

In the remedial and corrective groups, furthermore, the stu- 
dents have been exposed to other word attack aids, namely, sight 
word drill, all consonant sounds, structural analysis, use of con- 
text clues, comprehension skills, etc. T.his would not be the 
with first or second graders. 

In addition, a first or second grade study may interfere with 
or contradict the normal sequence of reading instruction taught m 
these grades. This could be a detriment to the subjects and would 
add another uncontrollable variable to the situation. 

Background 

The members of a remedial or corrective population are re- 
tarded more or less severely in their reading. In most cases, one 
symptom of this retardation is poor word analysis skills (Harris, 
1964; et al). In providing remedial and corrective teaching for 
these students (the majority being urban blacks), the area which 
often proves to be the least successful in terms of grasping of the 
concepts involved and applying them to actual reading situations is 
the teaching of vowel discrimination and vowel sounds and gener- 
alizations. This is because of a variety of factors, including poor 
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auditory discrimination (Deutsch, 1962), speech difficulties, inter 
ference of dialect speech (John, 1962), language background, a 
negative or indifferent attitude toward reading, inability to relate 
sound and symbol (Christine and Christine, 1964), and lack of con- 
cept formation (Figurel, 1964; Braun, 1963). Consequently, the 
direct teaching of vowel sounds and rules in a program of reir -dal 
and corrective ...u g may prove fruitle- s and even compound the 
student's difficult y. The utility of vowel generalizations, moreover, 
often proves to be quite low (Chapter II, "Utility of Phonics Gener- 
alizations"). 

The investigator's study provided teaching to one group con- 
sisting of phonics instruction in vowel and consonant sounds. Another 
group received instruction in consonants only. Pre-tests and post 
tests covering phonics skills and a brief exercise in reading compre- 
hension were administered in order to make comparisons and draw 
conclusions. Correlations among these tests and standardized 
reading and I. Q. tests were also computed. 

I. THE PROBLEM 

The problem was as follows: Will a group taught vowel and 
consonant sounds learn more phonics than a group taught consonant 
sounds only? More specifically, which group will record higher on 
vowel, consonant, and total scores of several phonics tests? 
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XI. definition of terms 

Pho nics is defined as "a facet of reading instruction teaching 
speech sounds of letters and groups of letters in words. (Heilman, 

1964) 

Phonics Analysis is defi -'d as "the process or sounding- 
letters or letter combinations tc, rr.. -e a. he pronunciation of 
words, n (Heilman, 1964) 

A phonic s principle or gene: lizati _} 1S a rLlle Vv llic n tlie J 

retically applies to all occurrences a F tic alar sound-letter cor- 
respondence, e.g. , "When two vow is ar< adjacent in a syllable, the 
first vowel is long and xhe second vowel is silent. " 

Remedial and corrective are used in this study as defined by 
Harris (1964). The investigator submits that both are applicable to 
all subjects because the training was conducted within regular 
English classes using remedial techniques and materials. 

HI. LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 
The limitations of the study included the following points: 

1. The intervening variables occurring between pre 
testing and post-testing involved the following factors: 

a. classwork outside of the controlled instruc- 
tional period engaged in by some of the 
subjects to a greater or lesser degree. 
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b. teacher emphasis, which may have varied, 
but could have affected both vowel and 
consonant only groups equally *■ hance. 

c. student motivation, again affect mg both groups. 

d. teacher rapport with, students w ch could pro- 
duce more positive results in ce tain subjects. 

2. The number of participants in the study and the analysis 
of data was relatively small for various reasons. Therefore, be- 
cause of absences at the time of testing, excessive absences during 
the training period, transfers into and out of the classes involved in 
the study, and drop-outs, the total number of students taking both 
pre-tests and post-tests in considerably less than the number of stu- 
dents in both groups at the beginning of the study. The number of 

students taking each of the tests varied also. 

3. The length of the training period may not have permitted 
a sufficient amount of time to elapse in order for growth to be 

demonstrated by either group. 

4. Three of the instruments used as pre-tests and post- 
tests are not standardized. 

XV. OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY 
Chapter II of the study consists of a review of the liter- 
ature related to phonics and its methodology and usefulness. 
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Chapter III deals with the population studied; training sequence and 
materials; selection, description, ana administration of testing in- 
struments; and the statistical design employed. Chapter IV pre- 
sents the results of the data and a discussion of the findings. 



Chapter V contains a summary of the study, conclusions, and sug- 
gestions for further research. A bibliography and appendices con- 
clude the study. 





CHAPTER II 

SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE 

The following questions formed the basis for trie c - me oi 

material included in this chapter. 

1. Does a knowledge of phonics contribute to read: \g pro- 
ficiency? 

2. How are phonics sounds and generalizations taught? 

3. What is the utility of phonics generalizations? 

4. Why do phonics sounds and principles cause difficulty for 

disadvantaged, black students? 

5. How is phonics proficiency tested and how are strengths 

and deficiencies in phonics knowledge diagnosed? 

I. PHONICS AND READING ACHIEVEMENT 
As Betts (1956) pointed out, the research generally ap- 
peared to be clear that too much of an emphasis on phonics brings 
about word calling and a decrease in comprehension. An under- 
emphasis on phonics, however, could produce guessing of words 



and incorrect comprehension. 



There appears to be a substantial relationship between the 
ability to employ phonics skills and reading achievement (Harring- 
ton, 1953; Harrington and Durrell, 1955; Mack, 1953; Rudisill, 

1957; Tiffin and McKinnis, 1940). 

College students showed that mispronunciations accom 
panied inaccurate comprehension, but a certain kind of phonics 
training- did not increase paragraph comprehension (Rogers, 1937). 

There was a substantial relationship between letter naming 
performance and success in beginning reading (Davidson, 1934; 
Gates, 1922; Smith, 1928; Wilson, Fleming, Burke, and Garrison, 

1938). 

When teachers of grades three to six were given instruction 
on how to teach phonics, their students tended to achieve above ex- 
pectancy (Gill and Gill, 1944). 

One type of look- say method produced higher achievement in 
comprehension of sentences and paragraphs than a phonics method 
did. 1937)* 

One type of non-phonetic method tended to produce better 

understanding than a phonetic method (Gates, 1928). 

Many low achievers in reading and retarded readers did not 
use satisfactory skills for attacking words (Gates, 1922). 

The teaching of phonics to retarded seventh and eighth 
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graders was justifiable; it was more effective in the eighth grade 
(DeCelles, 1943), 

A fourth-grade study showed a positive correlation between 
word analysis stalls and comprehension (Benz and Rosemicr, 196o). 



IX. PHONICS APPROACHES 
Vowel sounds are taught as are other phonics principles. 

The approaches may be classified as analytic and synthetic, ex- 
trinsic and intrinsic, deductive and inductive. Analytic procedures 
start with whole words and teach letter- sound relationships through 
examination of sight words already known. Synthetic approaches teach 
letter-sound relationships first and these are combined to form words. 
Many phonics- oriented reading programs are synthetic in nature 
(Buchanan, 1966; Hay and Wingo, 1967; McCracken, 1966; Schoolfield 
and Timberlake, I960; Spalding, 1962). Whether to classify such 
programs as Let's Read (Bloomfield and Barnhart, 1966) and the 
Merrill Linguistic Readers (Fries et al, 1966) as analytic or syn- 
thetic is open to discussion. Since they are primarily concerned 
with sound-letter correspondences, they might be classified as 
synthetic, despite disclaimers by Bloomfield (1942) and Pries 
(1932, 1966). Since they do not teach sounds in isolation, however, 
but always as parts of patterns (Bloomfield, 1942; Fries, 1962) or 
words, they might also be called analytic. 
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Rice (1970) lists basal reading programs according to an 
emphasis on phonics analysis, linguistic decoding, or language ex- 
periences. These programs are presented in Figure A (See Appen- 
dix I). 

The extrinsic and deductive approaches to phonics may be 
considered together. Chall (1967) and others would term this 
category "snythetic" also. In these instances, phonics rules are 
presented and examples are provided to fit the rides. Those pro- 
grams generally classified as synthetic would tend to emphasize 
generalizations first and could be termed "extrinsic- deductive. " 

The intrinsic approach (Gates, 1930; Harris, 1964) which is 
basically inductive (sometimes called "incidental") supplies exam- 
ples of phonics principles in sight words and meaningful context and 
leads the student to arrive at the appropriate generalizations him- 
self. 

Controversy has been rampant as to which of the above ap- 
proaches is most effective. Studies have been conducted which 
generally favor the analytic method (Cordts, 1925; Cordts, 1926, 
Cordts, 1927; Greene, 1923; Tate, 1937) or a basal reading ap- 
proach supplemented by phonics instruction (Spencer, 1967). 

Research has also been carried on which compared ex- 
trinsic and intrinsic phonics approaches Again, results have 
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been mixed. Peyton and Porter (1926), Gates (1927), and Gates 
and Russell (1938) found in favor of intrinsic phonics. Henderson 
(1955) and Bloomer (1960) obtained results favoring- extrinsic 
phonics. These studies compared the advantages of the two ap- 
proaches at the end of first grade. 

Piekarz (1964) offers some reasonable conclusions as does 

Gates (1927). He concludes as follows: 

In some of the earlier investigations 
--as suggested by such titles as Phonics 
or No Phonics"- -it has appeared that 
there was no choice other than to accept 
or reject the complete phonetic system. 

The intelligent procedure is to determine 
what phonetic devices, drills or instruc- 
tions, if any, are of value, and how and 
when to use them. 

III. SEQUENCE OF PHONICS INSTRUCTION 
In many phonics sequences, whether analytic or synthetic, 
extrinsic or intrinsic, consonant sounds are introduced first 
followed by short vowels, or the two types of sounds are introduced 
almost simultaneously. This procedure pertains also to the lin- 
guistic methods. Heilman (1964) provides evidence in support of 
introducing consonant sounds first. Certain programs, however, 
introduce vowel sounds first. Examples of two wound be the 
Carden Method (1965) and Phonetic Keys t o Reading (1964). These 
methods emphasize an extreme reliance on sounding and depend 
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for success on the mastery of a large number of rules and gener- 
alizations. Heilman (1965) states some objections to this kind of 

program. 



Phonetic Keys provides for teaching 
children all the known rules including 
some which have very limited applica- 
tion. The data reported by Clymer, 

Oaks, and Burrow s/Lourie, relative to 
per cent of time various phonics 
rules actually apply, should be kept in 
mind as prospective users attempt to 
evaluate the materials under discussion. . . 

A reasonable rationale for attacking the 
middle of words has never been advanced. . . 
The major educational issues with which 
users and prospective users 01 these 
materials should be concerned include: 

1. Should beginning reading instruction 
concentrate on sounding letters to the 
degree these materials advocate? 

2. Should initial sounding begin in the 
middle of words? 

3. Should children learn dozens of 
complicated phonic rules in the process 
of beginning reading? 

4. Can sounding be "overemphasized? to 
the detriment of future reading facility? 

5. Can beginning instruction result in 
pupils' developing a "set" to sound, out 
each word met ? 

6. All facile readers recognize words as 
units and sound out only those few words 
they do not recognize as sight words. 
Should children be taught to sound out all 
words to the neglect of developing a sight 
vocabulary? 
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IV. UTILITY OF PHONICS GENERA. LIZ ATI ONS 
The evidence from research indicates that a major difficulty 
in mastering and applying phonics generalizations may result from 
the lack of usefulness of many of these generalizations, particularly 
vowel principles,- in actual reading situations. Cordts (1925) ap- 
plied phonics principles to vocabulary items selected from forty-two 
readers from the early 1900's. Only about one -half of the words ex- 
amined could be taught according to phonics principles. Atkin 
(1926) studied frequencies of occurrence of letter symbols with only 
one pronunciation in words in Thorndike (1921). She found that only 
a few letters stood for only one sound, and she found a great many 
sounds for some of the symbols. Horn (1929) discovered forty- 
seven different sound-letter associations for the letter "A" alone. 

Oaks (1952) investigated the applications of eight vowel 
principles in the vocabulary of basal readers of the 1930's from 
primer through grade three. One of her conclusions follows: 

The vowel principles were applicable 
in approximately 50 per cent of the 
total vowel situations. In general, 
the principles with high' percentages 
of application represented a rela- 
tively small number of vowel situa- 
tions. 

Fry (1964) provides information based on frequency research 
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studies which is related to determining which phonies principles 
are worth teaching and in which order these principles may be 



taught. In the course 



of his article, he cautions as follows: 



this only acts as an illustration of 
the problem of phonics, or learning thu 
phoneme -grapheme correspondence; 
namely, spelling rules are complex. 

If you don't attempt to simplify them as 
I have done, you run the risk of pre- 
senting a confusing maze that is too 
difficult for the primary teacher to pre- 
sent. On the other hand, if you simplify 
too much, then inaccuracies creep in 
and some "systems" seem to have as 



much weight as useful information. 



Emans (1967) summarizes two studies made to test the 
utility of phonics generalizations. The first study referred to was 
one undertaken by Clymer (1963) in which he tested 45 phonics 
generalizations to a criteria of 7 5% utility and application to at 
least 20 words. The results showed that some long-honored 
phonics generalizations did not meet the criteria and needed re- 
vision. Of the 45 generalizations proposed by Clymer, 18 satis- 
fied his criteria and 2 7 did not. Of the 18 that met the criteria, 
five referred to vowels. Of the 2 7 that did not meet the criteria, 

17 concerned vowels. In the second study referred to by Emans, he 
replicated Clymer’ s study but used words beyond the primary level 

23 
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in an attempt: to discover whether some generalizations which were 
not useful on the primary level might become useful later. The ie 
suits revealed that at least four generalizations which met the 
criteria on the primary level failed to do so on the secondary level, 
while three generalizations which were found not to be useful on the 
primary level were found to be useful for words beyond the primary 
level. When the results of the two studies were combined, only 21 
of the 45 generalizations evaluated were found to be useful. 

Burmeister (1968) reports and compares the findings of 
seven studies on the value of phonics generalizations. The studies 
included are Oaks (1952), Clymer (1963), Fry (1964), Bailey (1965), 
Emans (1966), Burmeister (1966), and Winkley (1966). All used 
utility levels to determine utility of phonics generalizations except 
Fry, who used a frequency approach, and Winkley, who used as a 
criterion application of the generalization to multisyllabic words 
because she felt that such a generalization would be useful to 
children in word attack. Burmeister offers some possible reasons 
for variations in the results of the studies: differences in types of 

material used as samples, differences in methods used in selecting 
sample words, differences in dictionaries used as authorities of ac- 
captable pronunciation, differences in the authors definitions of 
short and long vowel sounds, and differences in methods of 
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determining usefulness. She then supplies a brief explanation of 
each study and explains how she tabulated and compared the find- 
ings. She listed each generalization examined by any one of the 
studies and recorded the percentage of utility or the conclusion of 
usefulness of each author who examined the particular generalization. 
Based on the resulting data, she formed two groups: (1) those 

generalizations which are commonly included in instructional pro- 
grams but have limited usefulne? and (2) those having a high degree 
of usefulness. In the former group she lists eight principles 
concerning vox els) and in the la. . group, sue includes 23 rules 

(eight concerning vowels). 

Stone (1966"' classified o\ r 6,000 sounds from the vocabulaiy 
of five basal readers. He found greater variability of sound-symbol 
relationships for vowels as compared to consonants. Of the vowels 
examined, 64% were regular; of the consonants examined, 89% were 
regular. Bailey (I960) and Burrows and Lourie (1963) reported low 
utility for the vowel digraph generalization. 

V. EMPHASIS IN WORD ATTACK 

£ 

Dolch (1933), Bloomfield (1942), Heilman (1964), and Fry 
(1964), among others, have pointed out that most words and syl- 
lables begin and end with consonants. When a word is analyzed by 
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phonic means, the beginning of the word is "attacked first. The 
ending is of secondary importance. The middle of the word (where 
the vowel usually is) is last in importance in phonics analysis. 

Gray (I960) cites evidence that mature readers use pri- 
marily configuration clues (based mainly on consonant shapes) and 
contextual setting to analyze words. Gray notes the iact that a 
passage maybe fairly easily read even if the vowels are eliminated. 
Fry (1969) has also reported this result. Various leading mateiials 
are now tending to emphasize consonant sounds in connection with 
other recognition clues while deemphasizing vowel sounds (McKee 

et al, 1966). 

VI. DIALECT SPEECH 

Linguistics, especially in the study of phonology, has pro 
vided much evidence of the irregularity in the production and the per- 
ception of vowel sounds, influenced largely by regional and social 
dialects (Bolinger, 1963). More recent study is being conducted m 
the area of the inter-relations of speech and pronunciation with 
auditory discrimination, reading comprehension, word knowledge, 
and phonics approaches (Gross, 1967; Downing, 1965). 

Research of the past few years has revealed various findings 
regarding teaching reading and language arts to the disadvantaged 
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black student. Labov (1066) i;i his study of black dialect notes 
several interesting points concerning letter sounds, some ai ..cUng 
consonants and others vowels, e. g. , "E" and "i" are not chs ,n- 
guished before nasals. Initial consonants, however, tend to be pro- 
nounced as in standard English except for substituting "D" for "TH’ 
and sul titution in some blends, such as 'SCR 1 lor STR. Labov 
states significantly that a student may not hear the different - be 
tween s pronunciation of a v ord and the teacher's pronur. ition of 
'p ^ is more likely to v. icur with vowel sounos, parti c - a^ly 
shor: vowels and diphthongs. 

Venezsky (196 7) notes that the ability to differentiate the en- 
vironment of a sound, e. g. , "A" in "rat" or "rate, " is of more use 

than treating sounds in isolation. 

Green (1963) gives his own examples of divergence between 
standard pronunciation and black dialect. Some of these differences 
are listed in Figure 1. Items numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 10, 12, and 
13 illustrate differences in vowel sounds.- Other work in this area 
has been done by Labov (1967); Loman (1967); Shuy, Wolfram, and 
Riley, (1968); and Baratz (1969). 

VII. PHONICS TESTING AND DIAGNOSIS 
Many phonics tests are available, but most of them have 

6/ 
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